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A RAY OF HOPE— 
FOR THE CAPITALIST. 


* WAGES, PRICES AND PROFITS.” 
The Labour Publishing Company, Ltd., 
6, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
_ Price 6s. 

At a moment when the capitalist Press 
and apologists are shrieking to the workers 
that ‘‘ business is being ruined’’ by the 
huge wages paid to the employees, when 
drastic wage cuts and longer hours are 
being enforced in every industry, it will be 
comforting and refreshing, as well as re- 
assuring, for those workers to turn to the 
pages of this slim volume. 

In its 110 pages the workers who are 
greatly worried by ‘‘the serious difficul- 
ties’’ of the employers, and who wonder 
‘how the masters can stand the strain of 
‘*high wages ’’ and ‘‘bad trade,”’ will find 
balm and solace for their harassed feelings. 
A wave of relief will surge through their 
minds when they find that, after all, there 
are a few gleams of hope—for the masters 
—and even a fragment or two of resources 
left to them to tide over the present ‘‘ time 
of terrible strain.” 

The book consists largely of tables and 
figures dealing with wages, prices, profits, 
capitalisations, etc. These tables are com- 
piled almost entirely from ‘“‘ official ’’ 
sources—that is, sources provided by the 
masters themselves in various Government 
Departments. It is well known, however, 
that Government officials are terribly busy 
men, and thus some of the information 


des they supply is sometimes deficient in cer- 


tain details. The compilers of this book 


have aedeavouted to make good such de- 
ficiencies from other sources. 

The essential reason for the existence 
and continuance of capitaligm is Profit— 
of course, ‘‘ Fair’’ Profit—so we will take 
one or two points from that Section first. 

The vast majority .of business under- 
takings to-day are in the form of joint 
stock companies. When these are public 
companies, they must issue a balance-sheet 
each year. A useful account and analysis 
of these balance-sheets, and how they are 
‘* arranged ’’ to conceal the truth, is given 
on pages 31-36 of this work. On these sheets 
the nominal profits made during the year 
are shown. These profits are usyally tabu- 
lated as a percentage of the capital of the 
company, and here one of the gleams of 
hope shines through the somewhat mysti- 
fying figures of the balance-sheets. 

The ordinary uninstructed person would 
imagine that the ‘‘ capital’’ shown on the 
balance-sheet was the amount of actual 
cash invested by the shareholders. _For- 
tunately for the shareholders, this need not 
be so, and in many cases is far from being 
so. Sometimes the shareholders are given 
shares, called ‘‘bonus’’ shares, for which 
they pay nothing, but on which they are 
entitled to draw dividends. Thus a com- — 
pany with £200,000 capital might distri- 
bute ‘‘ bonus ’’ shares in the ratio of one 
new share for every two original shares. 
This would increase the ‘‘ paid-up ”’ capital 
—so called—to £300,000, and the profits 
would now be reckoned against this new 
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figure, although the shareholders had only 
provided two-thirds of that amount. 


If the profits made in a year were 


£20,000, this would be entered as 10 per 
cent. on the original capital, but the same 
amount of profit would only represent 6.6 
per cent. on the new ‘‘ watered ”’ capital. 

On page 92 the following table is given 
of the Bonus shares issued in 1920, as far 
as these are obtainable :— 


BONUS SHARES ISSUED IN 1920. 


raid up. 





No. Of! capital on | Ameunt of 
Industry panies wich bonus bonus issue 
£ £ 
Amusement .. --| 6 990,558 580,588 
Coal, Iron, Steel ..} 21 9,965,055} 6,141,171 
Engineering and Ship- 
building... .-| 26 8,156,570) 4,562,874 
Finance and Banking | 11 6,322,887, 3,895,310 
Food, Drink an 
Tobacco... .-| 22 || 19,827,466} 7,779,094 
Merchanting .. sail ad 4,681,202 580.588 
Metals .. re .-| 10 8,557 ,279 873,749 
Miscellaneous .-| 4 9,185,629} 6,987,844 
Shipping, Railways 
and other Transport} 20 18,055,786] 5,510,406 
Tea, Rubber, etc. ..| 50 8,951,510) 10,898,484 
Textiles, Clothing and 
General Distribution| 27 12,169,322} 16,716,470 
Warehouseing, Stor- 
age, etc. .. are ee | 1,193,750 636, 250 


a en ee ee co 





ToTALs --| 285 |£97,957,114) 265,240,398 





The totals show that bonus shares were 
distributed over all the industries men- 
tioned, in the ratio of two new shares for 
every three original ones held; .but in cer- 
tain cases—as Tea and _ Textiles—the 
bonus shares distributed exceeded _ the 
original capital—in the latter case by over 
~)4,000,000. In some cases bonus shares 
are paid for, but always, at a price below 
the market rate prevailing at the time. 
Some instances are given on page 94 :— 

““The Imperial Tobacco Co., for instance, 
issued in 1920 new £1 shares to its ordinary 
shareholders in the proportion of one new share 

for every three held, at the price of 40s.; im- 

mediately after this operation the shares were 

quoted at 55s. 6d., thus enabling the shareholder 
to sell out his holding and pocket 15s. 6d. per 
share on the transaction, and enabled the company 
to increase its reserve (generally entitled ‘ share 
premium account ’) by 20s. on each share issued.” 
Further on we are told :— 


‘* The Aerated Bread Co., for instance, in Feb- 
ruary, 1920, issued £63,750 £1 shares to its 
sharcholders at the price of £4. The premiums 


derived from these shares were put to reserve. 
In the next month, however, the company 
capitalised these premiums, together with certain 
other reserves, and issued fully paid-up bonus 
shares to its ordinary shareholders in the propor- 
tion of one new share for every share held, the 
new shares ranking for dividend as from March. 
28th of that year.” . . . . 

‘“ Thus the Shell Transport & Trading Co. 
issued 6,433,852 £1 shares at par to its ordinary 
shareholders. The price of the ordinary shares, im- 
mediately after this operation, was quoted at £6 ;. 

‘at this price consequently by selling all these 
shares, the shareholders would have been able to 
make a profit of 438,603,112.”’ 


While on page 100 we read that the coal 
firm of William Cory and Son “‘ distributed: 
a bonus in April, 1919, of two new shares. 
for every one held.’’ 

Not so bad. Quite a few contingencies. 
could be met from these little emoluments. 
The worried workers who were so anxious. 
about how the poor employers could exist in 
the present state of affairs may now breathe 
more freely. The resources of these em- 


_ ployees would seem to at least compare 


with the funds of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union. 

Another table is given on page 1o1,. 
wherein it is shown that the nominal capi- 
tal of new companies registered in Great 
Britain (Black-and-Tans are not given in 
this list) in 1920 was £,593,189,032. It is. 
thus evident that those wonderful high 
wages did not extract every penny from 
the employers’ pockets. 

The ‘‘concentration of wealth’’ theory 
of Marx has been disputed at various times. 
by more various people, but a table on 1 page 
101 supports this contention. The num- 
ber of Joint Stock Banks has decreased 
from 43 in 1913 to 20 in 1920—-or by more 
than half. This has been due to amal- 
gamation. The Capital and Reserves, how- 
ever, have stood the strain fairly well, as. 
they have increased from £.83,068,000 in 
1913 to £,128,154,000 in 1920, Another 
factor that seems to possess moderate 
stamina is that of Deposits, which have 
risen in the same period from 4809,352,000 
to £1,961,527,000, or 142 fer cent. 

This is only part of the story. Of the 
above 20 Banks there are five (the ‘‘ Big 


' Five ’’) that hold £1,628, 375,000 of the de- 


posits, or, roughly, 83 per cent. of the 


total. ~- 

Numerous other tables are given that are 
of great interest to the workers, and cer- 
tain features are shown more clearly bv 
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means of charts at the end of the book. 
We have only room for two further quota- 
tions. Referring to war bonuses, we 
read :— 

‘* Nor did the workers succeed by this means 
in keeping wages fully abreast of prices, but the 
advance always followed behind, and never went 
before, the rise in the cost of living ’’ (page’ 14). 
While with reference to wages amd 

prices we are told :— 

‘‘ There is, moreover, no necessary connection 
between wages and prices. It is significant that 
the drastic reduction of wages to which the miners 
were subject at the end of the coalowners’ lock- 
out, was immediately followed by a rise of 3s. per 
ton in the price of domestic coal ”’ (page 43). 

A most comforting and valuable book. 
The only regret is that it has not been 
found possible to issue it at a price within 
the reach of every worker. Still, even at 
6s., it is well worth buying—if one can 
spare the cash—for it shows that, even 
without Reparations, the capitalists of this 
country can still hold out a little longer 
against the ‘‘ bad times.’’ 

J. F. 


BALLOT-BOX OR BATON ? 


An ‘‘ Unemployed Demonstration ’’ is one 
of the most saddening spectacles that civi- 
lisation can provide. Most of the indus- 
trial towns have their daily débdcle in front 
of the Union, but the futility of their actions 
does not seem to strike the demonstrators; 
in fact, all that seems to strike them is the 
policeman’s baton. The humanitarian must 
turn aside in pity at the sight of a few 
hundred, or maybe thousand, starving and 
physically weakened individuals parading 
their distress and wretchedness up and down 
the streets, to be eventually sent scamper- 
ing down back streets and alleys at the 
word of command from a police inspector. 
If only it were an equal combat, one would 
not feel its injustice quite so much. But there 
you have it. he master class takes the 
best from amongst the working class, feeds 
them and clothes them, strengthens them 
physically, enslaves them mentally by exer- 


cise and military discipline, and uses them- 


to protect its property against the turbu- 
lence of the dispossessed. Indeed, so 1m- 
bued with Capitalist notions are these work- 
ing-class protectors of their masters’ pro- 
perty that the authorities do not even fear 
that they will shirk the task of clubbing 
‘their mates and _fellow-townsmen into obe- 
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dience. This was exemplified a little while 
back, when Scotch soldiers were detailed to 
quell disturbances in Glasgow! As for the 
demonstrators, they play into Master’s 
hands in just the right fashion. They don’t 
know anything about the Capitalist wire- 
pullers but ‘‘ Here’s a policeman; let’s 
heave a brick at him!’’ Thus we get the 
working class busy fighting each other anc 
the Capitalist maintaining his hold on the 
wealth ithat he steals from them! 


Yet the remedy is so simple, and the 
method more simple still. The cause of 
poverty is the ownership of the means and 
instruments of wealth production by the 
Capitalist Class. The remedy, therefore, 
is to dispossess that class of its ownership. 
It maintains its ownership by virtue of its 
political control. Its economic domination 
would cease the moment that the working 
class captured the political machinery. that 
sends the ‘police and the soldiers against 
them. Curiously enough, the working 
class never seem to discover that it is they 
who gratuitously give the Capitalist Class 
the power to enslaye them every time they 
go to the ballotbe tT is obvious, then, 
that the method o capturing political 
control is going back to the ballot-box and 
voting for Socialism! It doesn’t hurt as. 
much as a whack on the head from a baton. 
anyway ! 

S. H. S. 


ALAS! THOSE PROPHETS. 


“If the left wing analysis is sound, 
the clash between the _ capitalist 
powers in August, 1914, marked the 
opening phase of the world revolution. 
The events in Russia during 1917-1918 were 
characteristic of a revolutionary crisis. 
None of us can tell how soon the forward 
march of the revolution will be resumed; 
but for the present we are marking time, 
and the capitalist system is making awk- 
ward efforts to reconsolidate itself. Russia, 
too, is no longer ‘in the rapids of revolu- 
tion.’ Despite the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, her policy is in a large measure 
dictated by the peasantry—a_ reactionary 
class constjtuting four-fifths of the popula- 
tion.”’ (Italics ours.)—E. ‘and C. Pavur 
‘“Communist Review,’’ March, :922 (page 
390). 
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SOCIALISM AND HUMAN 
NATURE. 


Among the many objections ‘that have 
been levelled against Socialism, the one 
concerning ‘human nature strikes the writer 
as providing not only a lop-sided view of 
human nature, but at the same time an in- 
dictment of capitalist society unconsciously 
made by our opponents. | 

We are informed that ‘‘ human nature 
being what it is, Socialism is quite impos- 
sible,’ or, as it is sometimes put, ‘* you 
will have. to change human nature.”’ 

This remarkable point of view was for- 
mulated in another way only a few days ago 
by the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, who, 
in a speech delivered in Loughborough 
Town Hall, stated :— 

‘‘ A great mistake the Socialists make is -that 
they follow a lot of logical and symmetrical theory, 
and forget all about human nature.”—Sunday 
Express, 12/3/22. : 

Far be it from us to suggest that Mr. 
Churchill follows any theory that could be 
called either symmetrical or logical, or, 
when commenting upon his famous 
‘gamble’? at Gallipoli with the lives of 
thousands of our fellow-workers, that he 
had forgotten about human nature. 

However, we are not so much concerned 
here with Churchill as we are with those of 
the working class who seriously entertain 
the objection stated above. Before pro- 
ceeding to deal with this objection, we will 
state what the Socialists have to say of 
existing society, and how their theory cor- 
responds to reality. | 

We assert that present-day society is 
based upon the private ownership of the 
means of living by the capitalist class, with 
the consequent enslavement of the working 
class, by means of whose labour wealth is 
produced. It follows, then, that, as the 
capitalist class do not work, they must ob- 
tain their wealth from the workers; in 
other words, they steal it from the working 


class. Of course, the means employed are. 


not the same as those of the common thief 
or burglar, which are quite illegal, but by 
virtue of their ‘‘legal’’ ownership of the 
means of life, which is secured to them by 
their being in control of the political ma- 
chinery, including the armed forces of the 
nation. To illustrate this point. 

Let us assume that a small body of 
workers decided to ‘‘ take and hold ’’ some 
of the machinery of production for their 
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own benefit, we should at once witness the 
operation of the power that is in the hands 
of the capitalist class. The police force, in 
all probability, would be the first to appear 
on the scene, and, if this was not sufficient. 
the Army and Navy would be brought to 
bear upon the takers and holders, to teach 
them that ‘‘ Britons never will be slaves,’ 
and in every large industrial dispute this 
armed force is ready at hand to teach the 
workers the lesson taught the school-child, 
‘‘You must not touch; it isn’t yours.’’ 


The armed forces are controlled through: 
Parliament, for, though they act in the im- 
mediate upon the instructions from _ the 
Government Departments, such as the War 
Office and the Admiralty, they are ulti- 
mately under the control of the majority in 
the House of Commons, as this majority 
is responsible for the conduct of the various 
Departments. But the capitalists have not 
voted themselves into Parliament. The 
workers outnumber them by millions at the 
ballot-box. The tragic irony is, that the 
workers have handed over to the ruling 
class the very power by which they art 
kept in subjection. What follows as a con- 
sequence of the working class being a sul- 
ject class is that the workers must operate 
upon the various tools of production to ob- 
tain a living. But the wealth, when pro- 
duced, does not belong to them, but to the 
capitalists, who hand back a fraction of 
this wealth in the form of wages to the 
workers, to enable the latter to renew their 
energy, and thus repeat the performance of 
producing wealth. In modern societv, on 
account of man’s triumph over the forces 
of Nature, there is produced all over the 
civilised world an abundance of wealth suf- 
ficient © ensure a comfortable existence 
for all. But, as every worker is painfully 
aware, poverty and insecurity of existence 
is the lot of his class. We have to record 
the fact that, in spite of the ; productive 
power of to-day, we witness the anomaly gf 
starvation in the midst of plenty. The 
Socialist, after analysing society and view- 
ing all this, proposes to the workers that 
they should organise into a political party 
for the purpose of obtaining political power 


_cin order to change society from Capitalist 
to Socialist; that is, alter the basis of society 


from one of private ownership into one of 
the commort*ownership of the means of life, 
to be democratically owned and controlled 


~ “by the whole. community. 
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This being the proposition of the 
Socialist, we ask, What is there about it 
that in any way conflicts with what we 
know of human nature? The objection of 
our opponents merely begs the following 
question :: What is human nature? The 
answer, that, in the opinion of the present 
writer, covers the ground fairly well, is the 
one met somewhere in his reading as ‘‘ the 
manifold activities of .man in general.’’ 
This definition should meet with the ap- 
oroval of our opponents, for when they use 
the phrase ‘‘ Human Nature,”’ they gene- 
cally refer to the actions of certain persons 
as a proof of their position. 

A glance at history will show that the 
activities of man have changed with every 
alteration in the form of society, for, just 
as there has been change within the domain 


of the biological world, so there has_ been’ 


changes in the forms of society. At a 
very early period of man’s history canni- 
balism was very often resorted to as 4 
means of food supply, and was thought no 
more objectionable than eating the flesh of 
an ox or a sheep. The sex relationship of 
primitive man, although being quite in con- 
formity with the current morality of the 
age, would shock the civilised person, and 
if anybody proposed their revival in modern 
society, either a prison cell or a_ lunatic 
usylum would yreet their efforts. But, 
while there is a vast difference between the 
primitive : iavage and civilised man, the dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that, while the 
former had-but crude implements at his dis- 
posal to obtain the means of sustenance, 
the latter has inherited the results of the ac- 
cumulated experiences of man’s long and 
painful journey from savagery through bar- 
barism to civilisation. 

But, while the outlook and surroundings 
of modern man are different from those of 
his primitive ancestor, nevertheless, as far 
as the qualities that make up human nature 
are concerned, there is a similarity between 
both. For instance, we eat when we are 
hungry, and roar when we are angry. We 
seek the greatest amount of pleasure, and 
avoid pain and discomfort as much as pos- 
sible, 
the savage . The difference lies in the 
meuns employed to procure the food and 
the kind of pleasure sought; consequently, 
viewing human nature from this angle, we 
say that there is a sense in which human 
nature changes and a sense in which it is 


S 


and the same qualities characterise 


Here we find the ‘‘ peaceful citizen, 


always the same. The change of condi- 
tions, whether it be a change in the form 
of society or a change in the conditions o1 
existing society, does not change the man, 

they only direct his natural qualities ot 
adaptation into a different path. To illus-. 
trate this, we may take the recent war. 
” who, 
while he shudders at the mention of a social 
revolution, because to him it means blood- 
shed, was converted from a man of peace 
into a man of war, and the greater the 
amount of blood of his opponents he shed, 
the more his conduct was commended. 


The worker may notice how, when one of 
his mates has fallen upon more evil times, 
the helping hand of the shopmates has been 
extended towards the victim. In the most 
poverty-stricken slum the same factor of 
mutual aid can be observed in various 
directions. The daily Press reports fre- 
quently the news of some gallant act per- 
formed without hope of reward. It is a 
fact, as Kropotkin says in his_ book, 
‘* Mutual Aid,’’ page 292 :— : 

‘* Neither the crushing powers of: the centralisec! 
state, nor the teachings of mutual hatred and 
pitiless struggle which came adorned with the 
attributes of science, from obliging philosophers 
and sociologists could weed out the feeling of 
human solidarity, deeply lodged in men’s under- 
standing and heart, because it has been nurtured 

by all our preceding evolution.” = . 

As we have already indicated, human 
nature is a complexity of qualities that can 
either te expressed hermfully or bene- 
ficially; it depends upon the conditions of 
its existence; and, as we have shown, that, 
with the change of conditions, there takes 
place a corresponding change in man’s ac- 
tivities, we assert that with the change 
from Capitalism to Socialism, those various 
qualities which go to make up human 
nature, will be- directed into different paths, 
and the workers, free from capitalist 
bondage, will thus enjoy the fruits of their 
labour and live a life of security and happi- 
ness. 


R. REYNOLDS. 


OE 
SS 





Readers who: find it difficult or impossible 
to obtain the SOCIALIST STANDARD 
through the usual channels should com- 
municate with the Head Office, 17, Mount 
Pleasant, W.C.1, when regular delivery 
will be arranged. 
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‘“THE JAPS IN SIBERIA.” 


The above is the title of a leaflet pub- 
lished by the ‘‘ National ‘ Hands off Russia ’ 
Committee. 

It contains an introductory foreword 
over the signatures of Robert Williams, 
Ben Tillett, M.P., John Bromley, Neil 
Maclean, M.P., J. E. Mills, M.P., and 
Robert Smillie. The leaflet points out how 
the Ruling Class of Japan are endeavour- 
ing to obtain a foothold in Siberia by means 
of their armies and navies for the purpose 
of furthering their imperialistic ambitions. 
The leaflet describes that in the process, 
however, atrocities are being perpetrated 
by Japanese, which bring to mind the 
medizval torture chambers. 


We think there is nothing particularly 
unusual about these methods; they are 
merely typical of the long line of atroci- 
ties which have been inflicted by one capi- 
talist power after another in their respec- 
tive endeavours to monopolise markets and 
extead their fields of exploitation and plun- 
der over the backward countries. Need- 
less to say, in these adventures it has been 
the working class who have done the fight- 
mg; it is working-class lives which have 
been thus offered up as sacrifices in the in- 
terests of International Capitalism. Organi- 
sations like the ‘‘ Hands off Russia ’’ Com- 
mittee may continue to publish leaflets like 
the above to the extent of millions of tons, 
but it does not touch the root of the mat- 
ter; it is merely trifling with the effects of 
a particular system of society known as 
Capitalism. The mission of the Socialist 
Party, however, is to lay bare the general 
trend of Capitalist development; to point 
out unceasingly that, so long as the system 
lasts, atrocities will be repeated; that they 
are effects which spring from the very roots 
of the Capitalist system, because they are 
groundey in the soil of competitive rivalry 
for world’s markets, trade routes, etc. The 
only remedy is to remove the cause, capi- 
talism, and replace it by the International 
Co-operative Commonwealth. 


Therefore, when the above-mentioned 
well-known Labour leaders write as follows 
in their introductory note to the leaflet-— 

‘* As Internationalist, we would urge the 
workers of Europe, America, the british Colonies, 
and the world generally, to do all that is possible 
to apply a boycott of all things Japanese until 


the Japanese troops are completely withdrawn 


from Siberia.’’ 


they are only confusing the issue by sug- 
gesting impossible things as remedies for a 
rotten system. Fancy the workers of the 
countries referred to boycotting Japanese 
articles! The workers will always endea- 
vour td obtain the best value for their 
money. It is one of the guiding principles 
of the Capitalist system to strive for the 
best value obtainable in the ordinary course 
of exchange—i.e., buying and selling. It 
applies equally to the workers as it does to 
the capitalist. The worker receives wages. 
and expends them to the very best advan- 
tage—t.e., in the purchase of the best value 
in the shape of the necessaries of life. It 
matters not to him whether the goods he 
buys are Japanese, German, or Chinese— 
he seeks the best value for this money. He 
is bound to do this, or his power to work 
will deteriorate, and with it his chance of 
a job. 

The capitalist seeks the highest degree 
of labour power which the labour market 
can produce; he wants the vest value also. 

Pious suggestions like the above melt in 
the air when they-come into contact with 
the force of the facts mentioned. 

But here is the cream of absurdity in the 
introductory note above referred to :— 

‘‘ The workers of the West should spend tens 
of thousands of pounds in an active and well- 
directed propaganda amongst their fellow workers 
in the East, in order that the necessary and 


salutory pressure should be brought against the 
Eastern over lords of land and industrial capital.’ 


We wonder what the millions of unem- 
ployed wage slaves of the Western world 
will have to say to this. Faced as they are 
with conditions which mean a_é scanty, 
meagre, semi-starved existence, to collect 
‘‘tens of thousands of pounds’’ from the 
workers is a suggestion grotesque and im- 
possible under the circumstances. These 
Labour leaders are either fools or liars. 

Once again, therefore, we tell the 
workers that they must overthrow the sys- 
tem which makes possible such misery and 
suffering to their class, which causes wars 
and the horrors arising therefrom, famines, 
atrocities, starvation in the midst of plenty, 
and all the countless evils which beset the 
worker to-day. 


Further, we claim to have found the 
remedy. We say it consists in ceaselessly 
striving to acquire an understanding of the 
forces at work, and the economic laws 
which govern the capitalist system. 
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Fellow-workers, as a counter-blast to the 
above-quoted confusion, get down to the 
solid work of understanding your class 
position, which Socialist knowledge alone 
makes clear. W. iL. 


A FEW WORDS ON “MINE” AND 
“ THINE.” 


Many years ago, many thousands of years 
ago, when a man was hungry_he took what 
he required and nobody interfered. Tra- 
vellers’ records are full of strange accounts 
of the native who, when on a long journey, 
walks into any hut met on the way, takes 
his fill from the pot on the fire, and takes 
himself off without anyone (except the civi- 
lised traveller) questioning his right to do 
so. : 
To-day, in any civilised country, if a 
hungry man takes what he requires (takes 
and holds !) he will be thrown into prison 
for taking what does not belong to him. 

What a long and tortuous period of deve- 


lopment- lies between these two social: 


stages! And yet how simple and natural 
and reasonable it appears to take and eat 
when one is hungry. ) 

Why does the wielder of the baton stand 
between the hungry man and the food he 
requires? Because the hungry man would 
take what is not his to take—ah! there’s 
the rub ! 

The problem that would puzzle a savage 
is—Why does food, one of man’s principal 
requirements, become somebody’s property ; 
or why do things in general belong to par- 
ticular sets of people, as, for example, ease 
and luxury to the masters, work and poverty 
to the workers? Why do mine and thine 
play such important parts in present-day 
affairs ? 

When a worker chances to put such ques- 
tions he is belaboured with ponderous state- 
ments about foreign trade, supply and de- 
mand, wages of abstinence, cost of produc- 
tion, and hundreds of other things which he 
is solemnly assured are far above his capa- 
city to understand and must be left to be 
worked out and settled by fat-headed high- 
brows whose sole aim in life is to attend to 
the well-being of the worker. 

And yet it is really all very simple at the 
bottom. Thousands of Johns and Muicks 
and Sams and Fritzs are all toiling in mines 
and factories, on the railways and on the 
seas, to obtain, fashion, and transport the 
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things man requires in order to live. But 
these obtainers, fashioners, and transporters 
must not take the smallest fraction of their 
product, but must pass over all they pru- 
duce to a set of idlers. This set of idlers 
only return to the producers what will keep 
some of the latter alive, fit to work, and re- 
produce their kind. Why? Because many, 
many years ago the forerunners of the pre- 
sent set of idlers obtained, by various 
means, the right to privately own the land 
and practically all that is on and in the land 
—in a word, private ownership of the means 
of production. And this latter state of 
affairs still exists because the average 
worker accepts it as something divinely 
given or a law of nature 

Science, though aided with microscope 
and telescope, has been unable to find any 


' divine law-giver or any room for his opera- 


tions. Nature is bountiful and gives to no 
individual the right to privately monopolise 
anything. Man builds up these rights and 
man can abolish them. 

The idle class are able to monopolise the 
wealth produced by the millions of toilers 
because the toilers accept as eternal the man- 
made laws of mine and thine. 

Just as the air is free to all, so will the 
products of man’s toil be free to all when 
the producer wishes it, as the means to 
accomplish this wish are at hand. 

Delve deeply into this matter, fellow- 
worker; do not leave it to your self-ap- 
pointed guides and guardians. It is your 
problem, and in its solution lies your social 
salvation. 

GILMAC. 
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THE ENGINEERS LOCK-OUT. 


For nearly two years there has been a 
rapid and persistent worsening of the con- 
ditions of life of the working class. In 
every industry there have been large reduc- 
tions of wages, often accompanied by the 
extension of working hours. So enormous 
has this fall become that Dr. Macnamara 
stated (Datly News, 17%2/1922) that wages 
had fallenin 1921 by £,6,000,000 per week. 
That is over 300,000,000 per year! 
Geddes looks small beer alongside this, for 
while his Committee were trying to reduce 
Government expenditure by £100,000,000, 
the employers succeeded in ‘‘ saving ’’ more 
than three times that amount from wages. 

Naturally the employers are feeling jubi- 
lant. The only serious attempt to stop 
this landslide in wages and conditions was 
the threat of the Triple Alliance last April 
in connectton with the Miners’ lock-out. 
The foul treachery of J. H. Thomas, Robert 
Williams, Frank Hodges, and the rest of 
the official crowd, who study so strenuously 
the interests of the masters when any dis- 
pute occurs, saved the situation for the em- 
ployers, and prepared the way for further 
drastic reductions in wages on every hand. 

Finding the workers in retreat on all 
fronts, the masters have now decided to try 
a ‘‘big offensive ’’ in certain selected indus- 
tries, with the deliberate intention of con- 
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tinuing this ‘‘ offensive ’’ in every industry 
till the standard of the workers as a whole 
has been forced far below thé 1914 level. 

For this purpose they have chosen to 
attack the Engineers directly, and allied in- 
dustry of shipbuilders indirectly. The 
point of attack on the Engineers is on the 
matter of overtime that had been the sub- 
ject of agreement in September, 1920. To 
talk of the need for ‘‘ overtime’’ when 
millions are vainly seeking work is not 
Gilbertian, it is drivelling idiocy. Even the 
employers seem to recognise this, for they 
are stating that the issue is :— 


‘We are going to know where we are. We 
are going to manage the shops, or the shops are 
not going to be run. We are going to make it an 
absolute condition of employment for all hands ”’ 
ciel statement, Daily News, March 20th, 
1922. 


In the House: of Commons Mr. A. Hen-. 
derson quoted from a document the follow- 
ing instruction :—_ 

‘* Men will have to resume work on conditions 
that we will lay down ”’ (Daily News, March 2lst, 
1922). ms 
The employers trot out these statements 

pompously and endeavour to convey the 
impression that it is a brand-new discovery 
they have made. In their bone-headed 
ignorance they have no idea that their argu- 
ment: is as old as the institution of private 
property in the means of life: In the 
antique civilisations and, centuries after, 
in the cotton fields of South America, the 
slave-owners claimed the right to do ‘‘ as 
they liked with their own ’’—in these cases 
the chattel slaves. The Feudal barons be- 
wailed the few manorial and guild restric- 
tions as interfering with their liberty to do 
‘fas they liked’’ with the serf. And the © 
early capitalists, Christian. and Atheist 
alike, fiercely denounced any interference 
with the ‘‘liberty of the subject © when 
they dragged children of three years of age 
and upwards into the hell of mill and mine. 

The employers certainly have logic on 
their side so far. All the wailing about the 
‘‘cruelty ”’ of the employers, in choosing 
a time suitable to themselves to enforce 
such conditions, is waste of breath and ink. 
Grant the right of private ownership of the 
means of life or of persons, then one cannot 
deny the ‘‘ right ’’ of the owner to ‘‘ do as 
he likes with his own.’’ But let us carry 
the argument a step further. 

Upon examination it will be found that 
the employers only rely upon this ‘‘ right ”’ 
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so long as the workers accept it meekly. 
If, under the stress of want, the workers 
were to attempt to use the means of produc- 
tion for their own benefit, the masters would 
drop talking of ‘‘ right ’’ and would openly 
use the might they control. They would 
at once call in the forces of the State, and 
machine guns, aerial bombs, tanks and 
troops—a la the Rand—would be launched 
against the unarmed workers. Like so 
many other things to-day, ‘‘ right’’ will be 
used by the employers as far as it suits their 
interests. When it fails to do this, then, 
like ‘‘ humanity,’’ ‘‘ brotherly feeling,’ 
‘‘mutuality of interests,’’ and numerous 
other catchwords and phrases, it will be 
kicked aside with contempt. 

Yet with all the present and past facts 
around them in overwhelming quantities to 
prove the truth of this point, the fakirs like 
Brownlie, Thomas, Clynes & Co. chatter 
about conciliation and the ‘‘duty’’ of the 
Government to intervene. Neither they, nor 
Sir Allan Smith, need turn a hair on this 
point. If the capitalists fancy their property 
is in any danger, then the Government will 
intervene with the speed of greased light- 
ning. 

Is the situation then entirely hopeless? 
To answer this question it is necessary to 
grasp clearly what the situation is. Despite 
the empty-headed rant of the Communist 
Party and of J. C. Gould and Sir Allan 
Smith, there is no disposition on the part 
of the mass of the workers to-day to ‘‘ con- 
trol production.’’ The most demanded by 
the workers is that they shall have some 
say as to the details of the conditions under 
which they are to work. The situation then 
is one of conditions of employment. Once 
this is understood it becomes a matter of 
discussion as to what hope exists. On the 
one hand there are some firms outside the 
Masters’ Federation. Sir Allan Smith and 
J. C. Gould may be taken as extremists of 
the latter organisation, but if the workers 
make a real attempt to put a brake upon 
the landslideothat is taking place in the 
worsening of their conditions, there may be 
sufficient members of the Federation who 
would rather call a halt than ‘face a real 
fight. 

For one thing stands out clearly: Even 
if the masters win all along the line, if 
unlimited overtime is allowed and wages are 
reduced further, these things of themselves 
would not bring. a single order into the 
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shops. In reference to the Shipbuilders” 
case, the Daily News, 9/2/1922, says :— 

** It is not contended that the proposed reduction. 
in wages will restore that part of the demand 
which has disappeared, because of the abnormal 
rate of world building since the .\rmistice, the 
operation of the reparation clauses requiring the 
handing-over of German ships, and the gencral 
slump in world trade.”’ 

How can the situation be tested? There 
is only one way. The organised workers. 
must take united action to hold up industry. 
lt is not a sectional question. The whole 
of the workers are involved, and if they 


_ remain divided, they will be attacked, and 


beaten, in detail by the employers. If the 
workers are prepared to stop the wheels of 
industry for the purpose of putting a check. 
on this attack they must grasp the facts 
before them. 

First, the stoppage must not be allowed 
to drag on indefinitely. If it does not effect . 
its purpose in a short, sharp action, then it 
will have failed and the nien must accept 
the inevitable for the present. 

Second, it must be carried out peaceably. 


’ Any attempt at riot or destruction must be 


sternly repressed, as it would at once give 
the signal for the use of the armed forces 
against defenceless men. All nonsense 
about ‘‘ taking possession of works, etc.,’’ 
must be repudiated or ignored, as that way 


‘leads to disaster. 


Third, the decisions to come out and to 
go back must be in the hands of the rank 
and file. No power should be given to 
leaders—revolutionary or otherwise—to — 
decide these points. 

Such action would cause practically no 
increase in the misery that -~already exists, 
and it would be a real test of the situation. 
And the hope of success within the limits 


_laid down is at least such as to make the 


effort worth while. 

But should this effort be successful, even 
then the workers would still have to realise 
that they are only fighting effects, while the 


cause of their troubles remains unaltered. 
That cause lies in the private ownership of 


the means of life—the land, mills, mines, 
factories, railways, canals, etc.—and the 
resulting enslavement of the non-owners, 
the property-less workers. This enslave- 
ment is maintained owing to the masters’ 
control of political power whereby they can 
use the armed forces to protect their pro- 
perty. But this political power is placed in 
the masters’ hands by the workers when at 


each election—whether general or bye-elec- 
tion—they vote the supporters of capitalism 
into Parliament. It does not matter in the 
least whether that supporter be Sir Allan 
Smith or J. H. Thomas, Lord Devonport or 
Ben Tillett, the result is the same. 

Not until the workers understand the 
above facts and organise to gain control of 
political power for the purpose of establish- 
ing the common ownership of the means of 
life, will the days of strikes and lock-outs 
. be over. 


——— ee ee 


AN OLD MAN IN A TUB. 


‘* Mankind must either look for salvation from 
within or without. Hellenism and Christianity 
bid him look within. The Marxian Creed bids 


him look without and expect regeneration from the - 


agency of material conditions.’’ From Editorial, 

Daily Telegraph, January 7th, 1922. 

Once upon a time there was an old man 
who lived in a tub. According to the most 
reliable reports got from almost totally un- 
reliable historians,Cthat strange old man 
didn’t want muth of the stuff of the earth. 


In the middle of a market he would some-— 


times stand still, look blandly upon the good 
things of Greece, and melodramatically ex- 


claim, ‘‘Good Lord! how many things are - 


there in the world of which Diogenes hath 
no need.’’ Then he went again to his 
simple old home. | 

That is all I know of Diogenes, and all 1 
care to know. He has always struck me 
as being a rather gilly gentleman. Others 
seem to think him to have been a wise boy, 
and say (as Viscount Milner did in his ad- 
dress to the Classical Assocration, as the 
‘* Telegraph ’’ did in its editorial .comments 
on Milner’s address) that if we were wise 
as he, Old Tubby, we wouldn’t rush about 
on the earth for lamb chops and green peas 
and wines to wash ’em down, and clothes 
to keep ourselves warm, nor yet for houses 
: but instead we would get hold of 
_a damned good book, soak our minds in 
sentimentality, forget almost we have 
bellies, and thereafter be content wit in 
living and high thinking. 

That way of thinking won’t do for ups. 
Philosophy can help us a fair amount when 
we are in the thick of the natural and in- 
evitable tragedies of life. Ordinarily, the 
human needs, physical needs, must be satis- 
fied first. You may be idealistic; you may 


start life on oatmeal and water, and keep 
your pockets full of books; you may feed on > 
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an abundance of moonlight and music and 
a minimum of boiled rice; you may sit out 
the nights over Plato, Socrates, and the 
rest of the old crowd of chatterers; you 


- may be Godly, Philosophic, Poetic; you 


may do all that and be all that—for only a 
short time. At the end of 12 months your 
anatomy will be distinct as a tree in winter. 
You will probably get the sack for being 
slow, und perhaps in the end you will have 
to look out for an old tub. And I think I 
should laugh to see the wind whistle 
through you as it does through a bare tree. 
Far as I can see, the old man in the tub 
was wrong. And Milner is wrong, and 
even the ‘* Telegraph ’’ is wrong. Wecan’t 
successfully ignore the facts of our place in 
the scheme of the universe, nor the charac- 
ter of our particular make-up. 
can enjoy anything—the fresh air, the 
colours in skies or in fields, ‘human com- 
panionship @r any sort of books done by 
wise or passionate men—we must have a 
certain amount of flesh on our bones. _ 
Nowadays thousands of people are far 
too thin. They are too thin to think. They 
are hungry, ragged, haggard, and full of 
bitterness; but they are too thin to think. 
I will not now go into the sickening history 


of the workers. Those who suffer ought to 


now all about it. The awful curse ot Cap:- 
talism was upon them from the first. 
They have sweated in the pits and at the 
furnaces, and been heroic upon the seas. 
They have done weaving and made engines 
and ships. They have put numberless big 
buildings all over the country, and they 
have made some pretty good guns. But 
the people who have done all this are poor. 
And the monocled sensualist who would do 
anything to recover his youth, ‘‘ except get 
up early in the morning, take exercise, or 
become a useful member of society,’’ re- 
presents-the-elass_which, by its agents in 
Parliament, controls the guns which control 
you. 
I haven’t much more to say now. . 
Rub out -all you have heard about poli- 
tics. Try to get your second wind. If you 
’t, then the years will pass on as before 





—the shadow of Capitalism will be upon us 


te and sin and sorrow of this 
social system will go on, and mullions of 
e needlessly crushed and 


workers wi! 
treated worse than the beasts of the field. 
_ If you want to laugh then you will have to 
get blind drunk. 


Before we | 


“. 
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Our way is the best way. We want all 
people to be free and happy. ~Our Object 
and our Principles are printed plainly as 
possible on the back page of the ‘‘S.S.”’ 
If you won’t trouble to read them and 
thoroughly consider them, I may as well 
dry up, for you won’t be bothered with any- 
thing I say here. If you think the ‘‘ Tele- 
graph,’’ Milner, and the Old Man in the 
Tub to be right, if the affairs of the world 
are nothing to you, then you will Jet the 
capitalists. still own and control all the 
wealth and all the sources of wealth. 

If you think Tubby’s philosophy to be 
wrong, 


P.T.O. 
TO 
BACK PAGE. 
| H. M. M. 
THE MANTLE OF THE PROPHET. 


‘“Yes! but shall we ever see Socialism 
in our time?’’ This is the finish of many 
a long discussion, when difficulty after diffi- 
culty has been met, when conviction is in- 
escapable, the other chap wraps the 
diminished shreds of his prejudices about 
him, and says, sceptically ;: ‘‘ Do you think 
we shall live to see it?’’ A simple, laconic 
‘Yes ’’ will obviously fail to carry convic- 
tion. He wants some details. ~He wants 
some reasons for the faith that is in us, 
and prosaicly, perhaps, he wants to know 
if he will be there when the prizes are dis- 
tributed. We beg to say, therefore, that 
unless Fate has marked us down for an 
earlv call, in our belief, Socialism is within 


measurable distance. These are our 
reasons. 
First, let us have some definitions. The 


system of society with which we are fami- 
liar is called Capitalism. Its essential 
feature is the social tool, or machine, with 
which great numbers of human beings co- 
operate to produce that which humanity 
needs. These tools, or machines, are the 
property of a comparatively small number 
of individuals, who, by virtue of such 
ownership, take the whole of the product, 
returning to the labourers, on the average, 
just sufficient of the proceeds to enable 
them to support life and continue to work. 
The Ith produced to-day is produced for 
the When the home markets are 

up, the capitalist looks abroad for 
markets for the surplus. 
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It becomes, therefore, the anxious con- 
cern of those who own the social machinery 
—the capitalists—to obtain markets for this 
surplus. This is done by the partial inter- 
change of products between capitalist coun- 
tries in varying stages of development, by 
conquest and colonisation, and by the en- 
couragement, often forcible, of non-capi- 


_talist nations to become customers for their 


goods. 

Now, obviously, the continuity of a capi- 
talist concern depends upon its ability to 
obtain and hold markets. Without mar- 
kets it dwindles and dies. And, like a 
highly developed living organism, there is 
no standing still. It is either going for- 
ward. of back. If it goes forward, it carries 
its own Nemesis with it; for among the 
products it must export are the very ma- 
chines that will in turn make the market 
first self-supporting, and later into a com- 
petitor. If it go back, it automatically con- 
demns to idleness, starvation, and possible 
insurrection the source of its own riches, 
the workers, without whom the whole of its 
machinery is so much scrap-iron. 


It remains, then, but to consider how far 
Capitalism has travelled along that fatal 
road when its effective markets (not neces- 
sarily its possible markets) are saturated, 
and it stagnates for very surfeit. Here is 
where our questioner comes in, not too 
bored, let us hope, to follow but a little 
further, and not too exacting to ask us the 
precise date. One can only give indica- 
tions and make rough approximations. 
Consider these facts. During the last ten 
years probably a hundred millions of people 
have died as a result of war, famine, and 
pestilence (influenza). Add to these the 
millions of unemployed in every capitalistic 
country. Think of the loss in productive 
capacity of those millions. Think of the 
loss as consumers. And yet, according to 
Chiozza Money, ‘‘ our exports in January, 
commonly alleged to be desperately low, 
were as great*in quantity as in 1900, a re- 
cord year of boom trade thought remark- 
able not long before the war.’’ (‘‘ New 
Statesman,” February 25th.) He also 
mentions that in the two years 1919-1920 
new capital issues amounted to 
£691 ,000,000. 

We are told this is a period of bad trade, 
of depression, of decreased productivity, of 
poverty-stricken markets. What -will it 
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mean when Capitalism gets going again; 
when trade revives; when France is ‘“ re- 
stored’’ and Germany gets on her feet; 
when India, China, Japan, and_ possibly 
Egypt come into the ring? C. E. Turner 
pointed out recently that one industry at 
least that is doing phenomenally well is that 
engaged in manufacturing textile ma- 
chinery. Not for Lancashire. It is being 
shipped to France (for restoration), India, 
China, and Japan ag fast .as it can be pro- 
duced. This is but an indication. What ts 
the only possible inference from all these 
considerations? What other than that the 
present slump will be succeeded by a brief 
period of feverish Lustle, of prodigious pru- 
duction, of tremendous effort, and then— 
and then, what? Markets choked, produc- 
tion stopped, unemployment colossal, and 
slump abyssmal. 


These things will gradually awake the 
worker to a knowledge of hig position. As 
the water wears the stone away, so the 
disappointments and sufferings wilt even- 
tually wear away the workers’ support of 
capitalism. In our opinion, human society 
is ripe for Socialisation now, immediately. 
It wants but a working class ready, wil- 
ling, and, above all, organised, to take the 
means of human life out of the hands of 
those who now use them for individual gain 
and convert them into instruments for the 
common well-being. The opportunity arises 
at each General Election; for, as the capi- 
talists conserve their power by their hold 
on the machinery of government, so, with 
the accession to power of a majority of 
workers’ delegates, backed by an organised 
working class, can the people achieve that 
social ow.ership of its own means of life, 
which we call Socialism. This can be 
achieved in our time. This is within the 
compass of the present year. There is no 
need to await the brutal bludgeoning of the 
next slump, or the one after that. The 
first requisite is understanding; the next 
organisation; and then a realisation that 
they are best combined by joining the 
Socialist Partv—now. 
W. T. Hz. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS. 
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HOW “ABILITY” DIRECTS. 


How often are we working men told that 
we have not the intelligence to ‘‘ direct ”’ 
industry ; and that society would crumble to 
pieces were it not for the individuals who 
possess a wonderful faculty called by our 
masters Directive Ability? We are also 
assured that those possessing this marvel- 
lous—and very mysterious !—gift are only 
found within the ranks~-of the capitalist 
class. 

Now and again ugly and awkward (for 
the capitalist) facts come out in connection 
with the running of particular concerns. At 
such times the capitalist directors (the 
alleged possessors of ‘‘ directive ability ’’) 
hasten to disown responsibility for any of 
the irregularities charged against the com- 
pany, and plead ‘ignorance of its internat 
mechanism. On such occasions officials of 
the company (wage-slaves) are saddled with 
the whole of the responsibility. 

A case in point was provided during the 
inquiry into the celebrated Putymayo Rub- 
ber atrocities, some years ago, in which Sir 
Roger Casement gave evidence. On_ the 
board of directors of-the company, whose 
treatinent of the natives formed the subject 
of the investigation, there were four Eng- 
lish directors. When interrogated as to the 
company’s doings these brainy gentlemen 
denied all knowledge of its operations and 
asserted that they did not even know the 
language in which the business at the meet- 
ing of directors was carried on! 

However, even this direct information is 
not necessary to anyone who will give a 
few moments’ thought -to one side of the 
question—and a glance now and again at 
the company reports and prospectuses regu- 
larly printed in the papers. [rom the latter 
it will be noticed that the same individual’s 
name appears on the boards of numerous 
companies. It will further be discovered 
that some of the companies are gigantic 
concerns with tentacles stretching out all 
over the world, and producing varieties of 
articles a knowledge of which requires 
training and specialisation to a very high 
degree. This being so, it should be obvious 
that an individual who was connected with 
such concerns could take a very minute 
part (assuming for the sake of argument 
that he’does take a part) in the work of 
these companies. 

Thg writer of this article has before him 
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a cutting from the ‘‘Daily News”’ (14/2/22) 
relating to the case of the City Equitable 
group of companies whose affairs are creat- 
ing a financial stir at the present moment. 
From this cutting we learn that Mr. Gerard 
Lee Bevan, who was the chairman of the 
City Equitable Fire and the City Equitable 
Associated Companies, was also on the 
boards of the following companies : 

Agricultural Industries, Ltd. ; Burton Son 
and Sanders, Ltd.; Chilian Stores (Gath 
and Chaves), Ltd.; Clarke, Chapman 
& Co., Ltd.; H: and C. Grayson, 
Ltd. ; Harrods (Buenos Aires), Ltd. ; Ley- 
land Motors, Ltd. ; South American Stores 
(Gath ‘and Chaves), Ltd. ; Southern Brazil 
Electric Co., Ltd. 

The capital of two of the above companies 
(Agricultural, Industries, Ltd., and South 
American Stores) total round 
_ 5,000,000. It will be observed that one 

of the above companies is connected with 
Agriculture, another with Petrol Motors, 
another with Electricity, and so forth. A 
man would need to be indeed a many-sided 
genius to handle such vast concerns! No 


wonder the poor fellow has made a mess of: 


things and cleared out ! 

The truth of the matter, however, is that 
all the direction of industry performed by 
these self-styled directors concerns the direc- 
tion of the profits into the appropriators 
pockets. 

The whole of industry, in all its ramifica- 
tions, occupies in the actual production and 
distribution of wealth only those whose title 
gives the key to their social position—the 
working class. How are they rewarded? 
Perhaps the following quotation will form a 
fitting conclusion to these few remarks 
(taken from the ‘‘ Daily News,”’ 10/2/22) : 

“4 case which has been resumed at intervals 
for the last 30 years has been brought once more 
before the First Paris Court of Appeal. 

M. Eugene Turpin, the inventor of melinite, 
and of many other contrivances, is endeavouring 
to recover damages from all persons who have 
used his invention. M. Turpin is still a relatively 
poor man, although since 1881 he has brought out 
.at least 40 inventions, 

The above inventor can take his place 
with the galaxy of inventors (including 
‘General Shrapnel, who died in poverty in the 
early stages of the war) who have made 
possible the rapid expansion of wealth which 
has brought with it intrigue and wire-pulling 
(misnamed ‘‘ directive ability’) of the 
wealthy financiers. GILMAC. 
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DIRECT ACTION IN S. AFRICA. 


The recent attempts on the part of the 
Rand miners at Johannesburg to gain their 
ends by force of arms affords another 
striking instance of the futility of adopting 
such methods in the face of the organised, 
well-disciplined force of the governing class. 
Into the pros and cons of this particular case 
we do not propose to go. ‘The broad facts 
of the case are sufficient for our purpose. 
In the mining districts of South Africa we 
find the masters organising for wage reduc- 


tions; in fact, throughout the Capitalist. 


world the same thing is going on all round. 
In England we had the coal mine owners 
making the first grand onslaught towards 
wage reductions. The Engineering indus- 
try at the present moment witnesses another 
great move on the part of the masters to 
force a reduction of wages. 


In both instances the workers. have been 


locked out. In all these contests we have 


the advocates of direct action on the indus- 


trial field proclaiming that_this is the ap- 
pointed time for the workers to use their 
‘‘ industrial power.’’ These people do not 
explain what this industrial power of the 
workers is. The reason is simple—there is 
no such thing as this so-called ‘industrial 
power ’’ or ‘‘economic power,’’ as some 


 *-prefer to call it; it is just a phrase, mouthed 
about by ‘‘ revolutionary ’’ Labour leaders, © 


to impress their sheep-like followers with 
their ‘‘ revolutionary heroism.’’ ‘‘ Indus- 
trial power,’’ ‘‘ the power of industry,” 
‘‘economic power,’’ are meaningless terms 
so far as advantage to the workers’ cause 
is concerned. 

The fact that has to be solidly grasped 
is that. a ruling class exists to-day—the 
owners and controllers of the means of life. 
It matters not under what national banner 
or flag these captains of industry — the 
Capitalist class—are domiciled, whether it 
be in South Africa, Australia, America, the 
same force is used—the army, n@vy, and 
aerial contingents—to impose the masters’ 
will over the subject class, the working 
class. Therefore, while the workers of the 
world remain politically ignorant—1.e., vote 
their enemies into the seat of power—then 
it logically follows that that power, which 
gives them control of the forces of the State, 
WH be used whenever occasion demands, 
S witness on the Rand in South Africa. 
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As a writer in the Manchester Guardian, 
17/3/22, says, commenting on the matter— 
'* There certainly has been no indecision about 
General Smut’s way of taking up a clear challenge ; 
not, of course, that the challenge from the rioters 
on the Rand was personal to him. He received it 
as the chosen head man of the European 
Democracy in South Africa. It was no individual 
will, but the will of the majority—evidently a vast 
majority—of South African voters.”’ 

In this case the ‘‘ vast majority ’’ in their 
political ignorance voted for the return to 
the seat of power—the State Assembly— 
representatives of the owners of property in 
land, mines, railways, etc. Therefore, 
when this property is attacked by bands of 
rebel workers, it is naturally defended by 
the forces of the State. | 

Now listen to the champions of ‘‘ indus- 
trial action ’’—‘‘ Workers’ Dreadnought ”’ 
(18/3/22)—commenting on the South African 
trouble :-— , 

‘“‘ Labour will not be victorious whilst it merely 
strikes and starves. It must take contral of pro- 
duction and distribution before it can\ achieve 
anything. ”’ ~ 
We agree, but we' are not told how the 

workers are to get control. Also same 
authority commenting on the Engineers’ 
lock-out. :— 

‘‘ They must show themselves able and ready 
to supply their own needs and those of the 
proletarian community as a whole.” 

We agree, but how? And further same 
authority :— 

‘The questions the locked-out workers have to 

ask themselves are just these :— 

1. ‘ Why should we suffer want in a land of 
plenty ? ’ 

. 2. * How can we avoid doing so? ”’ 

The answer to No. 1 is that the workers 
will continue to suffer want, so long as the 
means of life are owned by a few—the 
ruling Capitalist class. 


The question as to how this state of 
things may be avoided is readily answered 
by the Socialist, who claims that the m€ans 
of life must be made the common property 
of the people—t.e., by the establishment of 
Socialism, viz., ‘‘a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by 
and in the interests of the whole com- 
munity.’’ The Declaration of Principles on 
the back page of this issue sets out concisely 
but clearly how that object may be attained. 

Revolutionary wind may be very reliev- 
ing to people like the writer in the 
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‘‘ Workers’ Dreadnought,’’ quoted above; 
there’s been.an epidemic of it since Bol- 
shevism was discovered in Russia. What 
the workers need is Revolutionary know- 
ledge. Study our. position and then act. 
BLL. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER :—IF. 


We often thear the above remark indis- 
criminately used by people claiming to be 
teachers in certain branches of knowledge. 
To the Socialist, however, accustomed as 
he is to viewing things according to their 
relative value to his class, the above phrase 
taken alone would not be likely to arouse 
much enthusiasm; for the first question he 
would probably ask would be, What kind 
of knowledge? One has to watch the 
roadway of a great bridge rise and fall, to 
stand beneath a mammoth ocean liner 
slowly creeping away from the quay, to see 
the wheels of production and distribution 
in motion in any large manufactory, 
to realise that the worker, who alone 
operates and makes possible this fabulous 
wealth, MUST POSSESS. KNOWLEDGE, 
and of many distinctive and technical kinds, 
too; and yet he is a slave—cap in hand, 
often begging permission.to be allowed to 
bring into being these very things. Ob- 
viously, there is some other knowledge he 
requires, for to what purpose is his know- 
ledge if it but fetters him with chains of 
slavery? As William Morris wrote :— 

‘* Faster and faster our iron master, 

The thing we make for ever drives, 

Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure, 
For other hopes and other lives.”’ 

The knowledge necessary to set in motion 
or harness Nature’s most terrible forces 
merely obtains for the worker, upon the 
average, subsistence -for wife and children, 
and not always that. The power such 
knowledge confers upon him is the power 
to produce and distribute the wherewithal 
upon which society has its being; luxury 
and affluence for a set of parasitic idlers; 
want, anxiety, and premature death for 
millions of his own class. NO! there is 
vet one part of his mental equipment that 
is lacking, and that is the knowledge that 
he is a slave. The fact that he is no longer 
a bonded, but a wage or salaried one, does 
not make his servitude any the less real and 
complete, and honest introspection would 
compel admittance of this fact. It mav or 
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may not be true that ‘‘a little learning is a 
dangerous thing ’’—certainly as far as the 
Socialist is concerned, if that knowledge be 
CORRECT, he sees anything but danger to 
the working class, especially when it is 
consciously directed towards their ultimate 
goal—Socialism. 

Every member of the Party commenced 
with a relatively small amount of know- 
ledge, usually dearly bought in the hard 
school of working-class experience; but he 
knows that such a step inevitably leads to 
the desire to study and enlarge that know- 
ledge. Unfortunately, the convert to 
Socialism is often inclined to enthuse over 
anything that is supposed to call for work- 
ing-class activity and support; the is fired 
with zeal and interest in matters which, a 
later and clearer perception will teach, are 


about as much to do with the Socialist ob-: 


jective as the programme of the Labour 


Party or the constitution of the I.L..P. is. 


It by no means follows that he should not 
endeavour to understand each and every 
phase of political activity, but a clear 


understanding of his Socialist position. IS 


FIRST NECESSARY to enable him to 
analyse and explain the uselessness of such 
and such a movement to his class. No 
member of the Labour ‘Party could show 
that even the realisation of the whole of 
their programme would confer the slightest 
permanent benefit upon the workers; they 
ean only impress and delude the politically 
ignorant. Mere eagerness {to do some- 
thing without an objective, which is the re- 
sult of scientific deduction, may even bein 
a direct line to perpetuate decadent capi- 
talism. All reforms are a standing ex- 
ample of such waste of effort as far as 
Socialism is concerned. The writer well 
remembers his association with the work- 
ing-class movement before coming in con- 
tact with the principles of the S.P.G.B., 
and his support then of the Suffragette 
movement and certain reformist parties. 
He remembers wasting much time, and 
with great patience atttempting to assimi- 
late the spurious economics of Marshall, 
Jevons, Shaw, etc., with other voluminous 
works not of first importance to students 
of Socialism, without, at the time, being 
fortunate enough to have had put in his 
way pamphlets and writings of Marx and 
Marxian Sociaksts. 

It is often easier to instruct and help 
members of the working class in obtaining 
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real Socialist knowledge who have NOT 
imbibed some half-baked unscientific 
notions of the so-called ‘‘ Communist ’’ and 
other organisations, seeking the support of 
the workers, than it is with those who, 
though professing Socialists, are confused,- 
and, in reality, unconsciously enemies of 
the working class. Before one can lay any 
claim to the name of Socialist, it is essen- 
tial that an understanding be based upon a 
scientifically drawn-up foundation; only 
then can the worker discard false concep- 
tions and avoid the errors so common to 
the pseudo and the sentimental reformer. 
That foundation is to be found in the 
principles of the Socialist Party. There, 
in simple, working-class language, is the 
guide to action. Once understood, no 
matter how brilliant the oratory or rhetoric, 
or how touching the appeal may be that is 
made by people who claim that their heart 
bleeds for the worker—he will know that 
there is one way, and ONE WAY ONLY, 
to working-class emancipation, and that 
is the way of class-conscious concerted 
action by the workers themselves. That is 
the knowledge that will enable the workers 
to obtain the power to wrest, by their poli- 
tical supremacy, the means to the glorious 
heritage that awaits them. Without that 
knowledge, however much skill and dex- 
terity they may possess as workers, they re- 
main slaves, by reason of the ignorance of 
their position in society. Once a majority 
obtain that knowledge, the advent of the 
Socialist Commonwealth is at hand. Fel- 
low-workers, join with us; the smallest 
effort helps to speed the day. 
MAC. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 








e of the Party will be held on 


APRIL 14th and 15th, 1922, 


At Fairfax Hall, Portland Gardens, 
Harringay. 
Proceedings will commence at 10 a.m. 
each day. 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. ADMISSION FREE. 


—— — 








£1,000 FUND LIST unavoidably held over 
owing to lack of space. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to A. Jones, 3 Mat- 
thew-st., Letchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets Mondays, 8.30, at 16 Creek-st., York-rd. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 
CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 
EAST LONDON:—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
_ first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 
EDMONTON .—Communications to the Sec., 142 
Bulwer-rd., Edmonton, N.18. 


HACKNEY:—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green-_ 


wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.80, at the 
Sigdon-rd. Schools, opposite Hackney Downs Stn. 
HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 


Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 


97, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Staffs. 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Hofléway, N. Communaica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER AND _ DISTRICT.—Communi- 
cations to Sec..-11 Davis-st, Longsight, M/C. 
Branch meets 2nd and 4th Sundays, at 3 p.m. 

N.W. LONDON.—Branch meets Monday at 7, at 
107, Charlotte ‘Street, W.1. Communications to 
Sec., 17, Mouat Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussion 
after branch business. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 

. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

‘TOOTING.—Communications to Sec., 3, Lyveden- 
ed., Tooting, S.W.17. Branch meets Fridays, at 
Parochial Hall, Church-lane, Tooting, at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Sec., F. W. Godfrey, 19, Beech- 
field-rd., Finsbury Pk.,N.4. Branch meets Saturdays 
8.30 at Earlsmead Schools, Broad-lane, Tottenham. 
Discussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Sec., 1] 
Carlton-rd., Walthamstow, E£.17. Branch meets 
at Workmen's Hall, High-st., every Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. 

"WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN. Branch meets Fridays at 8.30 at 
Brook Hall, Brook-rd., Mayes-rd., N.22. 


8.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 








‘Sundays: 
Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 
Edmonton, Silver S:reet, 11.30 a.m. 
Finsburv Park, 3 p.m. 
Stratford, Vicarage-lane, 7.30 p.m. 
Tooting Broadway, Garrett-lane, 11.80 9.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 3.80 p.m. 
Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s-hill, 7.30 p.m. 
Mondavs: 
Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Tuesdays: 
Tooting, Church-lane, 8 p m. 
Thursdays: 
Dalston. Queen’s-road, 8.30 p.m. 
Wimbledon Broadway, 8 p.m. 
Fridays: : 
Tottenham, Junction Clyde-road and Phillip-lane, 8 p.m. 
Saturdays : 
Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s-hill, 8 p.m. 
Tooting, Undine-street, 8 p.m. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership ang democratic control of the 
meansanainstrumentsfor producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 


interest of the whoie community. 





Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e. land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow eel 
aristocratic and plutocratic. or 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master eg ar party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against: all other political parti-s, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits“of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 
ae a a a SE EES 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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